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|s Your Child Behind Others of His Age? 








Our School is thoroughly equipped 
to give proper training and care to 
children who are backward or feeble 


in mind. 





New Jersey Training School 





Life Provision for a Child 





Anyone who. shall endow a bed by the 
gift of five thousand dollars at one time, or with- 
in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 


PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 


donor as a memorial. 


In this way Provision is made Permanently for a Child, 
without further cost. 





“MAPLEHURST” 


VINELAND, =| «| NEW JERSEY 
A Home School for Children of Slow Mentality 





The School is established to give expert care 
and scientific training to a limited number of 
those children who are nervous or backward, 
and who need for their best advancement, 
happiness, comfort and training. 


MISS AMELINE BERAULT, Principal 
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Editorials 


Positive. 


There are in a great many cities 
in the country public officials known 
as “truant officers.” Like a good 
many other things that we do, we 
have taken the negative view in 
naming this official. In a very few 
places these officials are known as 
“attendance officers”, and one can 
hardly believe the effect it has upon 
parents when a man announces 
himself as an “attendance officer” 
as compared with the one who of- 
fers himself as a “truant officer.” 
The time is at hand when positive 
things are showing their force. It 
is to be hoped that our cities will 
change the title to a positive, help- 
ful one, rather than a_ negative, 
complaining one. Let us all say 
“attendance officer.” 


No Discrimination. 


One of the great advantages of 
having private, State and free cases 
together in the same institution is 
that the free cases, even though 





they come from the poorest homes, 
and the State cases, whether they 
have friends of not, all receive the 
same treatment as the most exact- 
ing parents require for private pu- 
pils. In our institution, no one ex- 
cepting the officers, knows which 
children are free, which state, and 
which private, and in this way we 
are assured of the very highest de- 
gree of treatment, care, and train- 
ing for ali of the children. 


Occupation in Institutions. 


The making of brushes, baskets, 
clothing, etc., for all the institutions 
under the same management is one 
of the features of the great Dar- 
enth institution of London, Eng- 
land. This is a very wise thing, 
which we might do well to copy 
here in this country. It would ma- 
terially simplify the prison labor 
question and the question of occu- 
pations in institutions, if this were 
done. Some institutions have good 
farming lands and_ climates, and 
they might supply certain vegeta- 
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bles, grains, etc., 


stitutions in the State, while some 


institutions, differently located, 
might make clothing, baskets, 
brooms, bricks, etc., for their sister 
institutions. 


The Psychologist. 


In speaking of the public schools 
in Vienna, Dr. Goddard, in his ar- 
ticle in this issue, says that every- 
one feels that something ought to 
be done for the special children but 
no one knows what and suggests 
that a trained psychologist would 
be of much assistance to them 
there. This condition of not know- 
ing what to do, is not by any 
means confined to Austria. In our 
own country, there are a_ great 
many school superintendents who 
are much at sea as to what to do 
with these special children, and 
their medical inspectors know but 
ittle more. A good psycho-physi- 
logist is a crying need in every 
ublic school system in the coun- 
try. 











Meeting of Paidological Staff. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
staff occurred on Saturday, June 
6th. The unavoidable lateness of 
the date resulted in the absence of 
several members whose school du- 
ties kept them at home. 

The weather was of the usual 
perfect kind—a day in June. 

The forenoon was spent in the 
laboratory in informal discussion 
of topics connected with the work 


and examining new color, and 
color and form, tests and Prof. 
McCallie’s new sight tests. All of 


these seemed to be satisfactory and 
to give promise of yielding valua- 
ble results. 

After dinner the Director of Re- 
search gave a report of his recent 
trip abroad and the work for the 
Feeble-minded as he saw it in va- 
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rious countries. This report  ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number. 

A tour of the grounds and build- 
ings was made by as many as car- 
ed to do so. 

Train time came all too soon and 
several important matters were left 
untouched. 

Those present were: Messrs, 
Brandt, Burnham, Baldwin, McCal- 
lie, Nusbaum, Fels, and Barnes. In 
addition to these there were four 
invited guests, viz.: Patterson Du- 
Bois, of Philadelphia; Professor 
Allen of the Philadelphia School of 
Pedagogy; Mr. Stevenson, of the 
Trenton School Board, and Dr. 
Reigart, Principal of Public School 
No. 2, New York City. 


Schools of Detention. 


Chapter 307 of the Laws of 1908 
recalls to mind the act authorizing 
the establishment of Schools of De- 
tention in this State, for the pur- 
pose of caring for dependent and 
delinguent children under sixteen 
years of age. 

These schools are intended to 
give training and education for 
good citizenship and self support. 
Ample grounds for farming or gar- 
dening and shops and other means 
for industrial training are provid- 
ed. 

This is an excellent move in the 
right direction providing great care 
is exercised to prevent these chil- 
dren being kept too long in the in- 
stitutions. It is always a danget- 
ous move to place children in ins 
tutions unless they are expected t to 
remain for life. Institution life 1s 
of necessity different from life in 
the communities and as the child- 
ren must eventually live in thei 
communities it is essential to theit 
success in life that they imbibe as 
little institutionalism as possible. 
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National Education Association 


Department Sixteen of the Na- 
tional Educational Association is 
known as the “Department of Spec- 
ial Education.” It is devoted to the 
interests of children who, because 
of some sense or other defect—re- 
quire special training. In the past 
the work of this section has largely 
been controlled by institution people 
but of late the “special class” teach- 
ers in the public schools have taken 
a much greater interest in this de- 
partment and it is now almost en- 
tirely in their hands—where it be- 
longs. 

Two separate sessions and a joint 
session with the Departments of 
Woman’s Organizations and of 
Child Study are held by Depart- 
ment Sixteen. 


The program follows: 
Wednesday Morning, July 1.— 
Topic: “The Special Child.” 


1. Report of the President—I‘. 
R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J. 


2. The Home and the Special 
Child—Jane Addams, Hull House, 
Chicago, II. 


3. The Public School and_ the 
Special Child—Earl Barnes, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Ten Minute Discussions: 


Alexander Johnson, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowan, Chicago. 


Thursday Morning, July 2.— 


Topic: “The Problems of the 
Special Class.” 


1. Elizabeth FE. Farrell, New 
York City. 


2. The Eaucation of the Blind 
Child in the Public Schools With 
the Seeing—Almeda Adams, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


3. Isabel Thompson Smart, New 
York City. 


Ten Minute Discussions: 


Gertrude Van Adestine, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Thursday Afternoon, July 2.— 


Joint Session. 


1. Physical Examination of Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools.—Geo. 
W. Ehler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. The Physical Basis of Atten- 
tion.—Winthrop ‘Talbot, M. D., 
Holderness, N. H. 


3. The Visiting Nurse and Chil- 
dren Requiring Special Mducation. 
—Ifelen MacMurchy, M. D., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

4. What the Regular Class Teach- 
er Should Know of Mental and 
Moral Deficiency. —E. B. Sherman, 
Kearney, Neb. 
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July Fourth 


(This article was written before the Fourth, but the plan was 
carried out as outlined. All had a happy day and there 


were no accidents.) 


Each year, the celebration of the 
4th of July at the Training School 
has been an important event, and 
last year we really outdid ourselves. 
But as is usually the case, if you 
give the best you have every time, 
the next time there is something 
still better. 

Our plans for the 4th of July are 
already under way, and we ex- 

ect to have a very fine time indeed. 

he morning serenade by the 
Training School Band will take 
place at 4.30. We are all just boy 
enough to believe that no thorough- 
ly patriotic individual cares to 
sleep after half-past four on the 
morning of the Fourth. 

At 5.45, the men will set off the 
cannon crackers at the various cot- 
tages. Then at 6.30, we shall have 
breakfast, and from then until y.45 
the housework will be done up. It 
is perfectly amazing how much of 
this can be done in a_ short time 
when entertainment calls without. 

At 9.45 will be the Grand Par- 
ade. This will form near the Zoo 
and Merry-Go-Round, and contain 
among other things: 

12 Mounted Horses, 

4 Mounted Donkeys, 

The Goat, 

The Training School Band, 

One (and possibly two) Floats, 

An Ox Cart, 

The Davidson Club, 

The Baker Club, 

The Good Boys Club (all in full 
marching order), 

The Teddy Bear (who by the 


way is quite alive and weighs 200 
pounds), 

The Milking Boys (in costume 
with a calf or two along), 

The Giant and Other Freaks, 

Some Caged Animals, 

The Clowns. 

If we happen to think of any- 
thing else between now and the 4th, 
we shall be sure to put it in. 

At 11.30 dinner will be served, 
and at 1 P. M. the ball game will 
start. The boys have beaten the 
men so far this year, and there is 
every indication of a good lively 
game. 

At 2 P. M., we shall have the day 
fire works for half an hour, putting 
up of balloons, ete. At the end of 
that time will begin the circus, when 
we hope to have gymnastic stunts, 
tight-rope walking, trained animals, 
etc. 

At 3.15 comes the County Fair. 
We will ring the canes, throw balls 
at the nigger babies, see the Punch 
and Judy show, and the —hand- 
organ and monkey, examine the 
Side Show attractions, drink red 
lemonade, eat peanuts, ride on the 
Merry-Go-Round, and _ generally 
enjoy all of the things that attract 
Jonathan and Samantha at fait 
time. 

Supper will be served at 5.15, and 
at 6.30, the field sports will take 
place. There will be three-legged 
races, potato races, sack races, 100- 
yd. dashes, tugs of war, etc., etc. 
ete. 

Arrangements have been made 
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at the Village for Epileptics at 
Skillman to hold their field sports 
at the same hour as we do, and 
through the kindness of the Bell 
Telephone Company we shall ex- 
change records, and so let the 
sports be a contest between the 
children of the Village for Epilep- 


tics and those at the Training 
School. 

At 8 o'clock, we shall have just 
a few selected fire works, and at 
9 o'clock will have sung our “Good 
Night” song, and thus end what we 
certainly trust will be a happy day. 


The Committee on Defectives of the National 
Conferenee of Charities and Correction 


The Section on defectives of the 
National Conference has always 
been an important one. 

Since 1884 special consideration 
has been given each year to meth- 
ods of care and training of feeble- 
minded and backward children. 

The chairman of the Section this 
year was Miss Mattie Gundry, of 
Falls Church, Va., but owing to the 
severe illness of her mother, Miss 
Gundry was unable to be present, 
and the work of the Section was 
conducted by FE. R. Johnstone, of 
Vineland. 

There were four main lines of 
thought presented by the speakers 
at the general meeting. ‘This was 
Wednesday evening, May 13th. 

It had been the intention of this 
department to bring to the people 
of Virginia any facts that would 
be beneficial in that particular State 
and it was especially intended that 
the suggestions made should be 
such that something good might re- 
sult at once. 

The points dwelt upon by the 
speakers were: Permanent Cusdo- 
dial Care, Training, Provision for 
all Classes, and Scientific Work. 

Alexander Johnson, the Secre- 
tary of the Conference spoke on 





Permanent Custodial Care. He told 
of what has been done in many in- 
stitutions in the way of making 
children more nearly self-support- 
ing, the dangers to society of leav- 
ing such children unguided in the 
world and that society must be pro 
tected from the damage these peo- 
ple may do, or have done to them, 
because they are innocent. He re- 
minded the Conference that inno- 
cence may be weakness, but that 
virtue means strength. A weak- 
minded girl may not be expected to 
fight the forces of evil. Permanent 
Custodial care does not mean im- 
prisonment. On the contrary, the 
children in such institutions are the 
happiest in the world, and they are 
to have and do have happiness and 
comfort, employment, entertain- 
ment, medical attention and moral 
and mental instruction. They have 
all of the privileges of society ex- 
cepting the right to intermarry, and 
the pleasure of voting at the popu- 
lar election. 

Mrs. Dunphy, the Superintend.- 
ent of the Children’s Institution at 
Randall's Island, New York spoke 
of the lines of training possible in 
an institution. Emphasizing the 
fact that as these children are men- 
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tally deficient they must always 
live in the institution, she showed 
how training may proceed through 
various degrees until practical and 
satisfactory work in tailoring, shoe- 
making, dress making,, mattress 
making, farming, and all of the va- 
rious industrial lines may be done. 
The great good that is done in our 
institutions in the cultivation of 
the esthetic sense, music, physical 
culture, etc., was also spoken of. 

The writer showed what a sim- 
ple matter it is to get enough facts 
to make people think. The great 
trouble now is that people do not 
know that there is a problem be- 
fore them and the facts must be 
gathered. 

A small questionaire sent out 
through the Schools as was donea 
short time ago in New Jersey, 
brings back enough actual cases, 
even allowing for all possible er- 
ror, to make those who are at all 
thoughtful of such things see the 
need of taking action promptly. 

Co-operation with the State 
Board of Education along these 
lines, to bring out cases of back- 
wardness, etc., the State Medical 
Association showing the need of 
medical inspection to bring to light 
children suffering from sense de- 
fects, adenoids etc., and finally the 
co-operation of the Commissioner 
of Charities or State Board of 


Charities, puts the thing in the way 
of being done at once. (It is in- 
teresting to know that in Virginia 
and Oklahoma this investigation is 
now begun along the lines suggest- 
ed in this report). 

The fourth topic, Scientific In- 
vestigation, brought out the fact 
that it is not now sufficient for us 
to merely provide for those who are 
demanding admission. It is high 
time that we took steps to investi- 
gate and prevent. 

Our problem now is to find out 
why these children are as they are 
and what we are to do to stop the 
increase. A few of the larger in- 
stitutions now have departments of 
research and anthropometric mea- 
surements have been made of thou- 
sands of cases. All of the institu- 
tions over the country are co-ope- 
rating in this movement. 

Case histories are being made, 
studying the child’s life from the 
family history, the details of his 
institution life and finally a care- 
ful autopsy and microscopic study 
of the brain. Studies of diet and 
metabolism are made.  Investiga- 
tion thus far shows that many of 
the graver problems of education 
and of sociology may find their so- 
lution at least in part in the insti- 
tutions for defectives. If these in- 
stitutions do their full duty such 
studies must be made. 

















k& Reeord Blank for Pientally Defective 
School Children. 


WALTER S. CORNELL, M. D. Philadelphia. 


The case record of a mentally defective school child is essentially a 
practical one, designed to state the nature and degree of his mental and 
physical imperfections and the best means of improving his condition. 
Such a record is necessarily of wide scope, touching upon the domains of 
sociology, physical diagnosis, psychology and pedagogy. It really 
represents a compromise between these subjects, since much available in- 
formation must of necessity be omitted or only occasionally noted be- 
cause of the limitations of time and space. | am afraid that the view point 
of specialists is so different and their learning so profound that any blank 
record of a practical nature must appear particularly lacking to each in his 
special subject. The only reasonable way out of this difficulty is to pre- 
pare something and try it. The crucible of actual use is the only method 
of determining what eliminations and additions are indicated. 


The blank here exhibited has already undergone several changes for 
this reason, and is now presented largely in the hope that its publication 
may bring suggestions to the writer for its improvement. Its use during 
the last two months, in about fifty cases, has convinced me of its general 
merits, but | already feel sure that a review of the unclassified remarks 
noted in connection with the various examinations will reveal suitable 
points of inquiry still lacking; anda similar review of the classified infor- 
mation may likewise lead to the omission of one or more of its items. 

It seems to be a wise plan, in the recording of the mental examination, 
to describe the more important tests in detail. 


Their presentment in orderly sequence gives a better idea of the 
mentality of the child, since a good judgment is based on an accurate com- 
parison of many cases. 

Certain physical imperfections occurring among imbeciles and _ idiotic 
children, such as peculiar ears, palate, cranium and hair, are not found 
frequently enough in public school children to justify the space accorded to 
them on many blanks now in use. The apparence of these defects and 
the trained observation of the examiner, further justifies a simple general 
heading, without suggestive details. 

This blank also gives the findings of both the teacher and the medical 
examiner, who cooperate to present a complete description of the child. 
rhe arrangement throughout is designed to admit of the simple answers 
““yes”’ and ‘‘no,”’ except in a few cases in which suggestions of suitable 
terms to the teacher (on the reverse side of the blank) assure proper in- 
telligent answers on her part. 


It is of course understood that a school blank is not suitable for use in 
a custodial institution for the feeble-minded, a psychological laboratory, or 
areformatory. Each requires its own system of record, since there is a 
different value in each of these for the factors of poverty, intemperance, 
family insanity, the higher mental processes and gross nervous lesions. 
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: INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHER 


i 1. DULL CHILDREN: Those who are poor in school work and slow men- 
4 tally but who appear intelligent in their behavior and ordinary 
conversation. ‘Sometimes the cause of the poor school work js 
| evident—physical defect, poor nutrition, poor home, foreign birth, 

etc. | 





2. BACKWARD CHILDREN: Those very deficient intellectually and pos- 
sessing associated traits which mark them as abnormal mentally. 
Physical defects are frequent in these children, but their remedy 
cannot effect a cure—only a possible improvement. 


FEEBLE MINDED: All those of a lower mentality than the backward 
children. The two classes merge into each other and the border 
line cases are definitely classified in one or the other group asa 
matter of practical necessity. 


The following descriptive terms may be found suitable: 


POVERTY, State degree—Poor, respectable, honest, very poor, actual dis- 
tress, enough to eat, clean, dirty. 





INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS TO EXAMINER 


The following descriptive terms may be found suitable: 


SPEECH:—Fair, clear, hesitating, inarticulate, etc. 


>) 


i GalIT:—Good, shambling, weak, etc. 


FACIAL EXPRESSION:—Intelligent, apathetic, sullen, nervous with tremors 
or twitching, silly. 


NUMBER WORK:—Fill in the blank spaces with illustrative sums, sub- 
tractions, multiplications and divisions correctly calculated (for ex- 
ample 2 plus 7, 23 minus 11, etc.) and incorrectly calculated, 
(for example 2 plus 3 equals 6, 7 minus 4 equals 2, etc.) 


TEST OF PERCEPT:—Answer ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no’”’ on the paper after each test 
mentioned. Test percept of length by using four or five pencils, 
and begin by asking which is the shortest. A non-comprehending 
child usually guesses the largest or longest, no matter what the 
question may be. 
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Two Pionths mong the European Insti- 
tutions for the ental Defectives 


HENRY H. GODDARD 


In attempting to record one’s im- 
pressions there is always danger 
that one will take for the rule 
what is only the exception. It is 
difficult, too, to look with unbiased 
eyes upon the work of strange peo- 
ple. If one is over patriotic, he 
sees nothing that quite equals his 
own country ; if he is over generous 
he finds everything much better 
than at home. Again his expecta- 
tion exerts a powerful influence and 
for some time the bad appears good 
because he expected to find it good, 
or vice versa. 

Lastly, it must be remembered 
that in a hurried trip one does not 
see all; and much of what he thinks 
he sees is the mental filling out of 
a few observations actually made. 

And yet if writer and _ reader 
alike remember these dangers it 
may be quite profitable to write out 
one’s impressions. They must be 
regarded as impressions and they 
may be quite different from those 
of another traveller and sometimes 
unrecognizable as facts by those 
who have lived with the conditions 
that the traveller seeks to describe. 

On the 7th of March, this year, 
we sailed from New York and ar- 
rived in London on the 13th, after 
the quickest ocean voyage ever 
made. 

The problem of the feeble-mind- 
ed in England is complicated for 
Americans by two conditions, first, 
the social system and second by the 
classification. 

: Public institutions (State institu- 
tions as we should call them) are 
for the lower classes of society 


only. Charitable institutions and 
private institutions provide for the 
feeble-minded children of the up- 
per classes. 

In the matter of classification 
they are no more ignorant than the 
rest of us, but circumstances have 
combined to put them at great in- 
convenience. 

Speaking now of the lower class- 
es—the masses—the law recognizes 
only the more marked forms of 
mental defect under the name of 
idiot or imbecile. Such children if 
not provided for by their parents 
may be committed to an institution 
by the court upon the sworn testi- 
mony of two physicians. 

Our advantage here, of course, 
is that in most of our States no 
commitment is necessary and no 
hard and fast line is drawn be- 
tween imbecility and the lighter 
forms of mental weakness. In Eng- 
land as’ elsewhere people object 
strenuously to having their child 
pronounced an imbecile and hence 
many a child is kept out of the one 
place where he would be happy 
and where his weak faculties would 
be trained to their fullest capacity. 
It goes without saying that a child 
that is feeble-minded in the specific 
sense seldom gets into one of the 
institutions. 

As long as England had no gen- 
eral school system, these children 
were ignored. Indeed, today they 
are almost unrecognized. 

Neither in Europe nor in Amer- 
ica is it appreciated, by any consid- 
erable body of people, that there is 
a group of children which is not of 
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that marked class that we call im- 


becile or idiot and yet that needs 
institution care for life because the 
children are entirely unable to 
maintain themselves in the strug- 
gle for existence and hence become 
paupers or criminals and because 
when they marry, as they almost 
always do, their children are all but 
certain to be defective. 

When those who have a chance 
to know, do not know, or knowing- 
do not or cannot act, the matter is 
almost sure, sooner or later, to fall 
into the hands of those whose zeal 
is not according to knowledge. 

This unknown group of children 
is now coming to the attention of 
the teachers. They do not get on 
in school. It has been therefore 
concluded that a special class where 
they would have more attention and 
somewhat different methods would 
be the place for them and there they 
would be brought up to normality. 

There are 6000 children in the 
“Special Classes” in London. The 
teachers are enthusiastic and work- 
ing hard to bring them on. But 
they are working in ignorance 
of their problem. Of the 6000 
above referred to, 5000 are fee- 
ble-minded and should have 
institution care. But the teachers 
do not understand this and it is to 
be feared will not learn it until they 
have worn themselves out trying to 
develop a brain which is not all 
there. 

And so it happens that the insti- 
tution people and the rank and file 
of teachers are not working togeth- 
er. Such being the condition it 
goes without saying, that the meth- 
ods in these “Special Classes” are 
not well adapted to the nature of 
the children. There is far too little 
Manual Training, too little free- 
dom. The schools are too much 
like the regular school. 

It should be said that the people 
in the Education Department are 


$$ 


alive to the situation and would 
change it but for two serious obsta- 
cles. lhey have not the money. 
for it costs to fit up shops as they 
should be fitted and second they 
have not the teachers to do it. How- 
ever it must come in time. 

The Jnstitutions for Imbeciles 
and Idiots in England are well ad- 
apted to their purpose and are do- 
ing good work. For the reasons 
above stated they have fewer of the 
high grades and yet they get a great 
deal done with those they have. 
They are mostly on the barracks 
plan—one large building—instead 
of the cottage system. This of 
course gives rise to much “institu- 
tionalism” which we in America try 
so hard to avoid. They have much 
manual training and industrial oc- 
cupation. At the Darenth institu- 
tion which is controlled by the Met- 
ropolitan Asylums Board of Lon- 
don and is for the poor children of 
London, there are 2000 children. 
Their shops are very extensive and 
well equipped. They do much work 
for other institutions under the 
same management. They make 
brushes, baskets, paper bags and 
clothing, do carpentry work, print 
and bind books beside the more 
common occupations. The children 
are well trained. Here one sees less 
of the formal school work, partly 
because the parents and the public 
are not so insistent upon it for this 
class of children and partly because 
the Superintendent believes in it 
less than others do. 

Earlswood and the Royal Albert 
are institutions maintained by phil- 
anthropic associations and_ receive 
as patients children of well-to-do 
parents as well as many charitable 
cases. Here there is a greater de- 
mand for reading, writing and ar 
ithmetic, hence less time remains 
for manual training work during 
the trainable age and correspond- 
ingly less efficient work after they 
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have graduated to the shops. 

From London we crossed to Par- 
is. There are no special schools or 
classes in France, although Bourne- 
ville, the great French authority on 
mental defectives, has again and 
again urged the government to es- 
tablish them. The institutions also 
are wholly inadequate. Bourneville 
estimates that there are 50,000 men- 
tal defectives in France. 3500 are 
cared for. 

Of the Institutions, the Hospi- 
tal of Bicetre is by far the most 
famous. It is a large hospital for 
the insane, but the “Children’s De- 
partment” contains about 400 fee- 
ble-minded boys. This Institution 
is a monument to Bourneville. He 
found it a “hideous place of con- 
finement” and left it three years 
ago “a model of regulation and or- 
ganization.”’ He instituted a medi- 
co-pedagogical treatment which has 
done wonders for the children. 
Careful medical examination and 
treatment, school work and shops 
are all conducted upon well worked 
out plans. It is here especially that 
one must look beneath the surface. 
Outwardly the plant is not pleasing 
to us Americans whose ideals, fre- 
quently realized, are broad acres ar- 
tistically laid out, groves and gar- 
dens, shade trees and flowers, home 
like cottages each with its house- 
mother and small groups of child- 
ren living their varied lives under 
conditions at once healthful for 
body and mind and conducive to 
happiness. 

The Bicetre lacks the room for 
this, it undoubtedly lacks the mon- 
ey to carry it out. And yet as said 
above with the limited means avail- 
able Rourneville has worked an 
enormous change in the welfare, 
happiness and usefulness of this 
group of children. 

Time did not permit us to visit 
the institutions of Vaucluse, Fon- 
dation Vallee or Saltpetriere. The 

















two latter are for girls. 

The weather being cold and rainy 
we decided to travel toward the 
south. Accordingly the next week 
found us in Italy. 

Italy has men and women who 
are alive to the problem of the fee- 
ble-minded, but it has no special in- 
stitutions for imbeciles or idiots 
and no special classes for backward 
children. 

The leading man is Dr. deSanc- 
tis of Rome. He is president of a 
society for advancing the interests 
of mental defectives and he is di- 
rector of a small private day school 
for defectives under the auspices 
of this societv. There are 30 chil- 
dren who are being taught and 
trained according to up-to-date sci- 
entific methods. Some psychologi- 
cal tests are being made. 

From Italy we came north to 
Switzerland. Zurich has four spec- 
ial schools of six classes each. 
There are a few special classes in 
other cities. The work in these 
classes included a good degree of 
manual training tho not as exten- 
sive and varied as one would like 
to see. Some of the teachers hada 
very good appreciation of their 
problem. 

There are no public institutions 
for mental defectives. The private 
institutions are mostly small and 
without anything distinctive. 

From Zurich to Munich is a 
pleasant ride of about six hours. 
Munich has one school for back- 
ward children. There are six class: 
es for each sex. Considerable ex- 
tension of the work is planned in 
the near future. 

Vienna was our next important 
point. [Tere I was most hospitably 
entertained by Dr. Krenberger, edi- 
tor of “EOS” and Director of a pri- 
vate school for feeble-minded chil- 
dren. In this school I saw many 
new and interesting devices and 
some very remarkable results in 
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training low grades to talk and 
walk. 

Vienna has but four special class- 
es. It is the best illustration of 
work done in accordance with the 
conviction that something ought to 
be done, but without knowing what. 
None of us know much about the 
problem but surely a knowledge of 
modern psychology would put these 
classes on a much more satisfactory 
basis. There was much apparatus, 
some of it very elaborate in its 
way, but altogether without pur- 
pose or with a purpose to do the 
impossible. Much of it was mere 
playthings. At  Biedermansdorf, 
some fifteen miles out from Vienna 
is an institution for feeble-minded 
which is among the best that I saw. 
There are 300 children mainly of 
the middle and lower grades. A 
good deal of emphasis is laid on the 
school work, but considerable in- 
dustrial work is also done especial- 
ly gardening which was here the 
best of anything that I saw in so 
large an institution. 

From Leipzig came the first voice 
urging the establishment of special 
classes for backward children in 
1863. The school now running 
was established in 1881. There are 
360 children—230 boys and 130 
girls. There are 22 classes. There 
are also 44 children in the continu- 
ation schools. Here the manual 
training is given by each teacher. 
It was relatively very good. Nearly 
all the teachers have had special 
training in the Manual Training 
Normal School in Leipzig, of which 
Dr. Pabst is the Director. 

From Leipzig an excursion to 
Jena was perhaps as pleasant and 
profitable as anything in the trip. 
I he Educational Home of Dr. 
lruper is a delightful institution. 
It is beautifully located and is di- 
rected by a man long famous am- 
ong Americans as the editor of 
Kinderfehler—a man of broad sci- 
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entific views, large experience and 
humanitarian interests. He has 
some sixty children. The institu- 
tion is on the cottage system and 
complete in all its appointments, Its 
location on a high bluff overlook- 
ing the Saal is at once healthful and 
beautiful. A gymnasium and chap- 
el, a swimming tank and fine school 
gardens indicate the completeness 
of the appointments. 

The Special Classes of Halle have 
been made famous through - the 
writing of Dr. Maennel—I’om 
Hilfsschulwesen, translated into 
English under the title of “The 
Auxiliary Schools of Germany” 
and distributed by the National 
Bureau of Education. 

The classes in Halle however are 
not remarkable. A good beginning 
has been made and progress is hop- 
ed for in the future. 

Berlin has the most elaborate 
system of special classes in Ger- 
many. There are also several in- 
stitutions in the neighborhood. 
Dalldorf to the north of Berlin isa 
large Asylum for the insane witha 
department for — feeble-minded. 
Here are 180 children in 6 grades 
and 12 classes. These children come 
from the Special Classes of Berlin 
and are such as cannot get on even 
in the Special Classes but are be- 
lieved to be capable of progressing 
by the special methods of the instt- 
tution. We find here the ustial 
school work with much stress laid 
upon speech and number. But there 
is also much shop work. The shops 
are not well located and I should 
fear not very healthy. At 16 the 
children are sent home to earn what 
they can and some one, e.g. the pas- 
tor, is supposed to keep track 0! 
them. The Director of this institt- 
tion Dr. Piper is much quoted in 
Germany on the subject of the fee- 
ble-minded. 

Hannover is said to be one | 
three places having the best Speci 
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Classes in Germany — Frawkfort 
and Mannheim being the others. 
Hannover has two schools and they 
were certainly the best of anything 
I saw in Germany. 

Leaving Germany I passed thru 
Belgium. I am inclined to think 
that the best work I found was 
here. There was not much of it 
but it was being done with under- 
standing and with a purpose. 

In Brussels the Special Classes 
are in the regular schools. They are 
somewhat crowded for room but 
there was an apparent spirit about 
the werk that I failed to discover 
elsewhere. 

The private school of Dr. De- 
croly (for normal children) is an 
object lesson that will make a pro- 
found impression sooner or later. 

In Antwerp I saw no Special 
Classes but the work of Dr. Schuy- 
ten must not be passed. His Muni- 
cipal Laboratory of Pedagogy is 
one of the few in the world. He 
has carried on elaborate studies on 
the children of Antwerp and ob- 
heed some most valuable results. 

Returning to England I sailed 
from Liverpool having been in Eu- 
rope 62 days. In four days anc 
twenty hours from Oueenstown we 
were in New York Harbor. 


Summary. 


The reader would now like to 
ask what impressed me most? or 
\ ling with regard to 
the situation in Europe? 

I confess to being somewhat dis- 
appo inted. I expected to find them 
lar ahead of us. I did not find it so. 
found that we are all groping in 
the dark. The great problem witir 
us is the problem of the specifically 
feeble-minded child. He is even 
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less understcod in Europe. We of - 
ten have him in our institutions 
where we try to teach and train 
him, without being at all sure that 





we ve employ his t time to the best ad- 
vantage. They are for the most 
part still holding him in school al- 
beit in Special Classes. 

I should say there is more dissat- 
isfaction and more inquiry after 
better methods with us than abroad. 
Abroad the dissatisfaction is con- 
fined to a few leaders of thought. 
and to them the situation seems al- 
most hopeless at times. 

Were it not that history repeats 
itself so often one would be inclir- 
ed to say that the strangest thing is 
that whereas the great impetus for 
the care of the Mental Defective 
came from France thru Seguin, to- 
day, nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury later, there is not a Special 
Class in France and as one writer 
has said, one can see all the import- 
ant institutions without going a half 
day's journey from Paris. No im- 
becile asylums in France, no kin 
dergartens in Germany, no Christ 
ians in Palestine! It is the same old 
story. 

The most serious thing is the fact 
that the matter of permanent cus- 
tody for all mental defectives is 
hardly dreamed of in Europe. In 
nearly every country, however 
much they are cared for and train- 
ed in youth, they are turned loose 
upon the unsuspecting community 
to marry and reproduce their kind. 
Only a few of the lead ers are alive 


to the danger and significance of 
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a thing which the authorities can- 
not change. We have better cli- 
mate, more room for grounds, 
farms, etc., more money for 1m- 
provements, all of which gives our 
institutions a  pleasanter appear- 
ance. 

Our special classes are yet in em- 
brvo, but it will be a great disgrace 
if we do not avoid the errors that 
were natural twenty-five years ago 
and, in short, benefit by the experi- 
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ments made by those who have al- 
ready established such classes. 
With careful study and willing- 
ness to learn we should have in ten 
years the most efficient system of 


Institution Notes 


The boys of Moore Cottage hir- 
ed a team and spent a day in camp 
last Monday. They had a most de- 
lightful time, and are now full of 
enthusiasm to have their regular 
time at camp. 
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On Tuesday, May 26th, the 
Wallsholm Club of Vineland, gave 
a most delightful entertainment to 
their friends and the employees of 
the school. It was most interesting 
from start to finish, and brought 
out many a good laugh. We are al- 
ways glad to welcome the Walls- 
holm Club. They do things so 
thoroughly and satisfactorily. 
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Among our visitors during the 
past few weeks were the following: 
Mrs. Seguin and Miss King, from 
the Seguin School for Feeble- 
Minded at Orange; Mrs. F. F. 
Morse, Supt. of the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School at Lancaster, Mass. ; 
Mrs. M. P. Falconer, Supt. of the 
Girls’ House of Refuge, in Phila- 
delphia; Commissioner of Chari- 
ties, Dr. Geo. B. Wight; Dr. Light- 
ner Witmer, Psychologist of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and 
14 members of his class. 


Special Classes in the world, 


of the old world or the ideals of the 
old world leaders in this work. 


nated to Moore Cottage by Mrs. 


books for its shelves. We _ have 
thus far received: 


TE, xs. cca Kaceal Mrs. Coney 


The Lady of the Decoration, . 
Mother Goose in Prose, ... 


Gumption, ... ...F. G. Merithew 
The Home Medical Labrary, in 


Animal Heroes, ....... A Friend 
Child Life, Mrs. Chas. Derrickson 
The Happy-Go-Lucky, ....+++. 


Lady of the Lake, .A. F. Morrison 
Child World and Old Fashioned 


Donovan, ..... + 4. H. Hutchinson 


Little Citizens and The Brass 
Band, ..Mrs. G. E. M. Donavan 


His Courtship, .....0.008 Friend 


Autobiography of Benjamin — | 
Franklin, I. G. Ferns 
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ut we cannot neglect the lessons 





The beautiful library case do- 


B. Moore is slowly receiving 


. Miss Allinson 


. .«. Miss Van Thoff 


six volumes, .Mrs. R. B. Moore 


Miss L. Auchmuty 


Roses, .. ... «2.» Geo. Stewart 








